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Student Perceptions of Online Instructional 
Practices that Enhance Connectedness: 

Themes Toward the Development of an Instrument 

Mark A. Lamport | Paula J. Bartolo 

This preliminary study examines online post-graduate students’ sense of community. The purpose of the study is to 
identify salient themes toward the construction of an instrument assessing online community. Participants included 
volunteers from two online graduate courses (master’s, specialist, and doctoral students) in a School of Education 
at a Christian university. Surveys measuring student connectedness and online tools that increase student sense 
of community were administered online. Results indicate that a majority of students positively experience a sense of 
community in the online classroom . Tools and instructional strategies identified as those most likely to promote a 
sense of community include discussion threads, personal introductions, and timely teacher feedback. 


More than four and a half million students were 
enrolled in at least one online course in 2009 (Allen & 
Seaman, 2010). Although online courses offer conve¬ 
nience, the social interactions found in the classroom 
between the professor and students continue to be an 
area of irresolute uneasiness due to the high attrition 
rates in online programs (Angelino, Williams, & Nat- 
vig, 2007). A prime concern, of course, for adminis¬ 
trators of online degree programs and operative facul¬ 
ty training is an empirically-informed understanding 
of intentional and effective instructional practices that 
create meaningful, community-building interaction 
between students and instructors. 

In order to pursue these themes, we begin with an 
introduction to social learning theory and its contribu¬ 
tion to a grounded understanding of online community. 

SOCIAL INTERACTION LEARNING THEORY AND ONLINE 
COMMUNITY 

Wison, Ludwig-Hardman, Thornam, and Dunlap 
(2004) describe a learning community as a group of 
learners working towards a common goal and intro¬ 


duced the concept of “bounded learning communi¬ 
ties” which includes a group enrolled in a course 
where the instructor is part of the community. The 
concept of learning communities in online delivery 
is a topic that reoccurs throughout the literature. Cre¬ 
ating a community of learners integrates social con¬ 
structivism in creating learning situations through 
interactions in order for knowledge to be constructed. 

Understanding the importance of social interac¬ 
tion has on learning in the online environment has 
evolved into a major area of research in asynchronous 
learning (Drouin, 2008; Liu, Magjuka, Bonk & Lee, 
2007; Outzs, 2006). The study of social interactions 
in the online learning environment includes explora¬ 
tion of teaching practices and relationships between 
course design, delivery, instruction, and interaction 
and the effects on sense of community and student 
retention (Angelino et al., 2007; Drouin, 2008; Outzs, 
2006; Young, 2006). Social interaction and the under¬ 
standing of how learners gain knowledge are found in 
social constructivism theory (Vygotsky, 1978). Social 
constructivism in education bases learning on social 
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interaction with peers and instructors to build upon 
current knowledge in a welcoming environment that 
encourages exploratory interactions and engagement 
with new ideas. 

Students’ sense of community in an online learn¬ 
ing environment comes primarily (and self-evidently) 
from two sources: interactions with classmates and 
professors. First, student perceptions of online sense 
of community correlate to quality peer interaction. 
Studies find a correlation between student’s sense 
of community and their satisfaction with the course, 
social interactions, achievement, and retention (Dr- 
ouin, 2008; Liu, Magjuka, Bonk & Lee, 2007; Outzs, 
2006). Second, online faculty teaching methods and 
sense of community have a strong correlation with 
student performance and satisfaction (Dennen, Da- 
rabi, & Linda, 2007). 

Social presence and interaction between instructor 
and students offers a unique look into online learning 
affected by the growth in online enrollment in higher 
education institutions. The study of online learning 
and teacher practices has generated further investiga¬ 
tion to understanding online presence. Specifically, 
focusing on how student-instructor interactions, and 
teaching practices to build such interactions, correlate 
with student satisfaction and academic achievement 
(Durrington et al., 2006; O’Leary & Quinland, 2007; 
Shea & Bidjerano, 2008; Sher, 2009). 

INCREASING AWARENESS AND PRACTICE 0FTECHN0L0GY 
IN BUILDING ONLINE CONNECTEDNESS 

Research suggests a positive relationship between 
teaching practices and student achievement, satisfac¬ 
tion, performance, assessments, and learner prefer¬ 
ences (Dennen et al., 2007; Gaytan & McEwen, 2007; 
Lin & Overbaugh, 2007). However, traditionally- 
trained professors (who may not be well versed in on¬ 
line education research theory) often lack a compre¬ 
hensive understanding of the importance of building 
learning communities in the virtual classroom (Liu, 
Magjuka, Bonk, & Lee, 2007). Durrington, Berryhill, 
& Swafford (2006) report some online teachers lack 
sufficient knowledge of using technology to increase 
student sense of community specifically interaction 
between students and instructor. 

A national study finds that professors integra¬ 
tion of technology is generally low (Smith & Caruso, 
2010). The research indicates a slow adoption process 
of technology tools and resources by higher educa¬ 
tion faculty. The low usage of integration of technol¬ 


ogy in the higher education environment may not 
be surprising when referring to the “technology ac¬ 
ceptance” theory. For example, Gibson et al. (2008) 
indicated that higher education faculty acceptance of 
technology was not related so much as to ease of use 
(complexity), but to its usefulness (pragmatism). Until 
professors are convinced that increased and/or effec¬ 
tive technology may result in significant learning ex¬ 
periences (or online classroom community-building), 
they lack incentive to integrate a potentially powerful 
tool. An examination of those habits that online pro¬ 
fessors practice to foster community follows. 

HABITS OF PROFESSORS THAT BUILD COMMUNITY IN 
ONLINE LEARNING 

A positive correlative relationship exists between 
teacher presence and student motivation in online 
courses (Baker, 2010; Dennen, Darabi, & Smith, 
2007; Gaytan & McEwan, 2007; Young, 2006). 
Teacher presence in an online course includes inter¬ 
action in the online learning environment where the 
student perceives the instructor as visible, active, and 
involved in the course and learning environment. 
Durrington et al. (2006) defined multiple strategies 
to increase instructor interaction in an online course 
such as immediacy, detailed feedback on discussion 
postings, and community building. By fostering in¬ 
structor immediacy and teacher presence in the online 
classroom, one can enhance student satisfaction, mo¬ 
tivation, and cognitive learning. Encouraging online 
faculty members to integrate teaching strategies that 
enhance their virtual presence promotes student-stu¬ 
dent and student-instructor interaction. Craig (2008) 
found students place at high importance meaningful 
feedback on course work and instructor guidance in 
online discussions. 

Providing meaningful feedback and facilitating 
discussion boards are rated by students as the two 
most important roles of the online instructor (Craig, 
2008). In addition, students’ perceptions of their 
achievement and satisfaction are related to teacher 
correspondence and immediacy (Dennen et al., 2007). 
Therefore, higher education institutions offering on¬ 
line programs would do well to investigate ways to 
increase quality community-building communication 
between students and their classmates and their pro¬ 
fessors. Innovation in this endeavor has the potential 
to stem the exceptionally high rate of attrition found 
in online learning (Allen & Seaman, 2010). 
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COMPELLING DIMENSIONS IN STUDENTS’ SENSE OF 
ONLINE COMMUNITY 

Ouzts (2006) found students that reported low 
sense of community identified minimal interaction 
with peers and dissatisfaction with the instructor and 
course. Online instructional practices may serve as an 
important factor in student satisfaction and sense of 
community. Teacher communication is rated the most 
important factor by students in relation to perceptions 
of quality instruction (Craig, Goold, Coldwell, & 
Mustard, 2008; Dennen et al., 2007; Gayton & McE- 
wen, 2007). Dennen et al. (2007) highlights that on¬ 
line instructors may lack an understanding of how to 
communicate with students in an online course in a 
way that fosters a sense of community. 

Online learning allows the instructor and stu¬ 
dents to connect to the course from any location in 
the world at any given time. Online instructors have 
the additional task of social context within the online 
course in creating and facilitating an online sense of 
community. Developed models of online teaching 
identify specific roles of the instructor that include 
the socialization aspect of creating a community of 
learners (Craig et al., 2008; Ice et al. 2007). Research 
identifies various strategies an online instructor can 
implement in the course design to help students gain 
a sense of belonging that eliminates the feelings of 
isolation, creates a sense of community, and enhances 
student satisfaction. 

In sum, the study of community in the online 
environment involves an understanding of students’ 
sense of belonging, interaction, isolation, class cli¬ 
mate, and sense of individual importance (Rovai, 
Wighting, & Liu, 2005). 

DISTINGUISHING ROLES OF THE PROFESSOR IN 
ENHANCING CLASSROOM COMMUNICATION 

Bawane and Spector (2009) compiled a concep¬ 
tual list of eight main teacher roles in the online envi¬ 
ronment: professional, pedagogical, social, evaluator, 
administrator, technologist, advisor, and researcher. 
Online instructor perceptions’ ranked pedagogy as 
being the highest importance of the role as an online 
instructor above the other seven (Bawane & Spencer, 
2009). The pedagogical role consists of the design 
and implementation of the curriculum, integration of 
technology, facilitator, and student motivator. 

Dennen et al. (2007) found that instructors’ per¬ 
ceptions of students’ beliefs of instructor actions have 
a strong correlation to student satisfaction. Although 


communication is an important practice of the online 
teacher as perceived by students, the use of synchro¬ 
nous tools in the online learning environment is not 
rated as high as feedback and immediacy asynchro¬ 
nously (Dennen at al., 2007). 

Continuous instructor communication is an in¬ 
dicator of quality in an online course (Gayton & 
McEwen, 2007). Online students do not have face-to- 
face contact with peers and the instructor as found 
in traditional classroom settings. Therefore, online 
instructors face the challenge of building a sense of 
community within the virtual classroom using tools 
and strategies that eliminate student perceptions of 
isolation. According to Dickey (2004), learning is im¬ 
pacted by student perceptions of isolation. Because an 
online professor does not normally have direct verbal 
contact with an entire group of students in a class¬ 
room, the professor implements communication and 
collaboration strategies through asynchronous feed¬ 
back with students through posted messages, direc¬ 
tions, and email. The online instructor is a facilitator 
of the course and implements multiple strategies for 
communicating course requirements and text-based 
discussions. Interestingly, an emphasis of online 
teaching and the critical nature faculty competency as 
“facilitator” shares a common theme in the prevailing 
literature (Craig, Goold, Coldwell, & Mustard, 2008). 

Ice, Curtis, Phillips, and Wells (2007) identify an 
online teaching model highlighting four main peda¬ 
gogical roles of an online professor: profession-inspir- 
er, feedback-giver, interaction-facilitator, and social 
rapport builder. These functions serve as a model in 
understanding the different strategies online profes¬ 
sors implement in the online course environment. 
The online instructor forms a community of learners 
through facilitation of discussions that promote learn¬ 
ing and understanding of the course objectives and 
provides continuous feedback to guide inquiry and 
promote learning (Ice et al., 2007). 

SUMMARY OF THE LITERATURE 

While there is a growing body of research that 
contributes grounded theory in community-building 
communication in the online learning environment, 
there is not a palpable mass that guides effective 
practices for online graduate degrees. Indeed, the 
preponderance of online research focusses on the 
undergraduate experience. Consequently, there is a 
need for additional inquiry regarding online graduate 
degree students’ sense of community, isolation, and 
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defining instructional strategies that increases student 
connection with classmates and teacher. Nevertheless, 
research has rather conclusively demonstrates that 
students’ heightened sense of community correlates 
positively with indicators such as retention, student 
course satisfaction, and effective teaching strategies 
(Drouin, 2008; Ouzts, 2006). 

Building on this platform, the current study will 
examine the online teaching strategies and online com¬ 
munication technologies that enhance the students’ 
sense of community. Higher education institution on¬ 
line administrators, course designers, and professors 
will benefit by its implementation for the improvement 
of their programs that promote connectedness. 


METHOD 

Purpose 

This study investigates post-graduate online stu¬ 
dents’ sense of community and examines technological 
tools and pedagogical approaches that increase students’ 
sense of community in the online classroom. Specifically, 
the study seeks to answer the question, what strategies 
do online instructors implement to enhance students’ 
sense of connection? The following questions guided the 
pilot study: 

1. What are post-graduate students’ perceptions 
of community in their online courses? 

2. To what extent does the sense of community 
in an online course differ by gender? 

3. Which course management tools and other 
instructional strategies are found to be the 
most effective in creating a sense of community? 

Participants 

The participants of the study were online ed¬ 
ucational specialist and educational doctoral degree 
candidates enrolled in an accredited distance edu¬ 
cation program from a Christian university located 
in the southeastern United States. The sample is a 
convenience sample from two doctoral level online 
courses during the summer of 2010. Participants were 
recruited through email as identified by the course 
roster. Final participant sample included 26 post¬ 
graduate students (response rate of 46%). 


Instrumentation 

A web-based tool (www.surveymonkey.com) 
was utilized to implement the Classroom Community 
Scale (Rovai, 2002) and Online Tools for Class Com¬ 
munity Survey. The Classroom Community Scale 
consisted of two subscales which one subscale mea¬ 
sured student “Connectedness”. A reliability test for 
the instrument reported a Cronbach’s coefficient of .93 
for the overall measure and .92 for the “Connected¬ 
ness” subscale (Rovai, 2002). Two minor adjustments 
were made to the original “Connectedness” subscale: 
1) one of the questions was eliminated to allow for 
gender responses, and 2) the numerical value of the 
Likert-scale was altered from zero through five in 
the original instrument to five to one (strongly agree, 
agree, neutral, disagree, and strongly disagree) in this 
study. The mean for each statement is displayed in Ta¬ 
ble 1. The data was additionally analyzed through the 
subscale scoring system as defined by Rovai (2002). 

The Online Tools for Class Community Survey was 
created to measure student perceptions of online course 
strategies that build a sense of community. The ques¬ 
tionnaire included a five-point Likert scale, true/false, 
multiple choice, and open-ended questions. The open- 
ended questions allowed respondents to express their 
feelings on relevant survey topics. The answers to these 
open-ended questions were analyzed and organized by 
similar emerged themes and reported in Table 2. 

Procedures 

Participants were students enrolled in two sec¬ 
tions of online post-graduate education courses. Stu¬ 
dents were emailed a letter of invitation during the 
last week of the course for voluntary participation in 
the pilot study with hyperlinks to the two web-based 
voluntary surveys. Collection of the survey data oc¬ 
curred over a five-day period. The day before the clos¬ 
ing of the survey collection, students were emailed a 
reminder to complete the surveys. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Eleven participants responded to the Connected¬ 
ness subscale survey. Eight were female (73%) and 
three were males (28%). Responses to the survey 
items are displayed in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Results for Sense of Community Survey (Rovai, 2002) 

N=11 

Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

1 feel connected 

to others in this 

course. 

18% 

36% 

36% 

9% 

- 

1 do not feel a spirit 
of community. 

- 

18% 

36% 

27% 

18% 

1 feel students in 

this course care 

about each other. 

18% 

55% 

18% 

9% 

- 

1 feel isolated in this 

course. 

- 

9% 

18% 

64% 

9% 

1 trust others in this 

course. 

27% 

36% 

36% 

- 

- 

1 feel 1 can rely 
on others in this 

course. 

9% 

55% 

9% 

27% 

- 

1 feel members of 
this course depend 

on me. 

9% 

9% 

36% 

27% 

18% 

1 feel uncertain 

about others in this 

course. 

- 

9% 

64% 

18% 

9% 

1 feel confident others 
will support me. 

9% 

46% 

36% 

9% 

- 


Table 2 presents the results of the Online Tools for 
Class Community Survey regarding students’ percep¬ 
tion of the value of various online tools for fostering 
class community. The responses to the second survey 
represent twelve participants. 

RESEARCH QUESTION ONE: SENSE OF COMMUNITY 

The “Connectedness” subscale from the Class¬ 
room Community Scale (Rovai, 2002) indicates 
that 62% of the students feel a sense of connect¬ 
edness within the post-graduate students’ online 
learning community. The edited subscale highest 
possible raw score was 36 with the lowest possible 
score of zero. As found in Table 4 the total mean 
score for all survey participants was 22.45 (S.D. = 
6.67), slightly lower than previous finding M=26.45 
(Rovai, 2002) and M=34.40 (Ouzts, 2006). 

In addition, the open-ended responses from 
the second instrument indicate online students de¬ 
sire further communication from the professor as a 
means of enhancing community. This result reso¬ 


nates with another study in which 68% of online 
students and 48% of faculty perceived that increased 
email communication would enhance relationships 
(Weiss & Hansen-Baldauf, 2009). Further, a strong 
correlation in the literature links students’ percep¬ 
tions of a greater sense of community with warm 
and meaningful student-faculty contact (Lamport, 
1991; Lamport, 1994; Pascarella & Terenzini. 1991). 

RESEARCH QUESTION TWO: GENDER DIFFERENCES 

Table 4 displays the comparison mean scores 
between genders. The results suggest males (N=3) 
were found to have a higher sense of connectedness 
(M=25.67, S.D. =9.29, S.E. = 1.03). However, the 
small sample of males had a high standard devia¬ 
tion and standard error compared to that of the fe¬ 
male participants and may not give a reliable depic¬ 
tion of differences between groups. Rovai’s (2002) 
test instrument study found there to be significance 
between genders with females having reported a 
higher sense of classroom community. As displayed 
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Table 2. Online Tools for Class Community Survey 


Gender: Female: 9 (75%) 


Male: 3 (25%) 


The following Blackboard Tools help me feel connected with my classmates: (Rank from Low (1) to High (5): 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Discussion Board 

Threads 

8% 

- 

33% 

17% 

42% 

3.83 

Personal Intro¬ 
ductions 

- 

8% 

17% 

59% 

16% 

3.83 

Email 

17% 

8% 

33% 

33% 

8% 

3.08 

Announcements 

25% 

33% 

17% 

17% 

8% 

2.50 

Virtual Class¬ 
room 

64% 

36% 

- 

- 

- 

1.36 

Chat Sessions 

78% 

18% 

9% 

- 

- 

1.36 

Wikis 

91% 

9% 

- 

- 

- 

1.09 

1 feel uncertain 

about others in 

this course. 


9% 

64% 

18% 

9% 


1 feel confident 
others will sup¬ 
port me. 

9% 

46% 

36% 

9% 

- 



The following online course strategies help me feel the most connected with my classmates and instructor. 

Discussion Board Threads 

75% 

9 

Discussion Board Groups 

67% 

8 

Emailing Instructor 

67% 

8 


Emailing Classmates 


42% 


Blackboard Chat Sessions 


8 % 


Blackboard Wikis 


LU Instant Messenger 



Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Group projects 
increase my sense 
of community with 
classmates. 

9% 

36% 

36% 

18% 

- 

Professor interaction 

with discussion 

board threads 
increases my feeling 
of class community. 

42% 

42% 

8% 

8% 

- 

Updated announce¬ 
ments on the class 
page increases my 
sense of course 
community. 

50% 

33% 

17% 

- 

- 
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What teacher strategy do you feel best creates a sense of student community in an online class? (Open Response) N=11 

• Feedback on discussion boards and announcements 

• Much communication 

• Class introductions to some extent 

• Personal feedback 

• Discussion Board 

• Taking part in Discussion Board 

• Personal emails 

• Assignments for Discussion Board 

• Requiring students to respond numerous times to posts on the discussion board. I also felt closer to those in my discussion group. 

• Sharing personal tidbits about themselves. 

• Creating an introduction biography page along with introduction thread on DB. 

What strategies do you feel a professor can implement to relieve the feeling of isolation in an online course? (Open Response) N=9 

• Group work 

• Any kind of direct contact. Individual email or phone call 

• Reaching out to the student on a one-to-one basis, or Mentoring. 

• Personalized feedback on work assignments. Weekly announcements. 

• Responding to emails in a timely fashion 

• Assignments for Discussion Board 

• I think we should have a required “meeting” time where we can see and meet the professor (online) and meet each other at least once. 


I feel really alone in this program! 

• Personal feedback regarding assignments and discussion board comments. 

• Personal emails giving feedback about specifics listed on biography page and specific feedback to assignments. 


Timely feedback from my professor increases my satisfaction with an online course. 

0% 

True 100% 

False 0% 

1 feel connected to others in this course. 

Strongly Agree - 42% 

Agree - 42% 

Neutral - 8% 

Disagree - 8% 

Strongly Disagree - 


Table 3. Perceived positive impact of increased email 

Learning 

50% 

67% 

Grades 

6% 

30% 

Relationships 

49% 

68% 


Table 5. One-Way Analysis of Variance between Genders 


Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

Fisher 

F-value 

Significane 

(P) 

Between 

Groups 

42.625 

1 

42.625 

0.953 

0.354 

Within 

Groups 

402.439 

9 

44.715 



Total 

445.063 

10 





Table 4. Statistical Results of Subscale “Connectedness” (Rovai, 2002) 


Min 

Max 

M 

S.D. 

S.E. 

Male (N=3) 

18 

36 

25.67 

9.29 

1.03 

Female (N=8) 

13 

28 

21.25 

5.73 

0.09 

Total (N=11) 

13 

36 

22.45 

6.67 

0.06 
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in Table 5, an ANOVA found no significance be¬ 
tween genders (P=.354) in the current study. 

RESEARCH QUESTION THREE: BLACKBOARD TOOLS 
AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

Based upon the results of the Online Tools for 
Class Community Survey, the pedagogical tool that 
was selected as being the most effective in creating 
a sense of community in the online classroom was 
“discussion board threads” (with the highest rating of 
five). The second most important online pedagogical 
strategy was “personal introductions” (with a ranking 
of four). These findings seem to confirm previous re¬ 
search that found that communication through discus¬ 
sion boards and learning about fellow classmates en¬ 
hanced students’ sense of community (Drouin, 2008). 

In addition, all participants agreed that timely 
instructor feedback increased their satisfaction with 
an online course. Illustrating this point, my personal 
approach (Lamport, personal experience) is to grade 
all submitted papers every morning uploaded from 
the previous day so that all assignments are returned 
within 24 hours. The course evaluations each term 
never fail to note the rapid turnaround time on grad¬ 
ing with appreciation. 

Student responses of instructional strategies that 
online instructors could implement to create the most 
sense of connection between classmates and teacher 
include discussion board threads (75%), discussion 
board groups (67%), email between instructor and 
student (67%), and email between students (47%). 
Consequently, group work is not seen as effective in 
building sense of community in comparison to face- 
to-face work. The study identified strategies that cre¬ 
ate a student sense of community; these findings are 
parallel previous research (Rhode, 2009). 

IMPLICATIONS 

Several important social factors seem to sug¬ 
gest the critical importance of student satisfaction 
and connectedness to increased retention and qual¬ 
ity in online courses. Community-building social 
interactions are inherent in student satisfaction; as 
such, we offer the following suggestions to enhance 
online community. Online instructors could foster 
students’ sense of community by: 

1. Exploring the impact of video communica¬ 
tion (in course design, delivery and instruction) for 
increasing a sense of students’ connectedness in the 
online classroom (Allen & Seamen, 2010). 


2. Dedicating deliberate attention to the cre¬ 
ation of a community of learners through assign¬ 
ment feedback, interaction in discussion boards, 
and sharing personal information with students. 

3. Focusing attention on pedagogical strategies 
designed to relieve feelings of isolation (i.e., group 
work; personal contact through email or phone 
calls; personalization of feedback on coursework as 
well as in discussion boards; and timely responses). 
One participant noted, “I think we should have a 
required ‘meeting’ time where we can see and meet 
the professor (online) and meet each other at least 
once. I feel really alone in this program!” 

4. Examining the role of group projects in foster¬ 
ing a sense of community in online learners. Rele¬ 
vant to the current findings, Drouin (2008) found that 
student-to-student interaction is more predictive of a 
students’ perceived sense of community than that of 
teacher-to-student interaction. Interestingly, Drouin 
(2008) also found that sense of community did not 
have a positive relationship to student retention. 

5. Individualizing interactions with students in 
the online classroom through well-developed dis¬ 
cussion boards, the use of email to individually 
praise student work or help guide a student, and 
creation of peer discussion board groups where one 
student acts as the instructor in facilitating the dis¬ 
cussions (Durrington et al., 2006). 

6. Implementation of learning communities. In¬ 
creased student involvement highlights the role of 
the teacher as facilitator, which is part of the con¬ 
structivist learning theory. In this model, the teacher 
becomes the facilitator and the technology becomes 
an integral component of the learning process as it 
serves as the platform for connecting students. 

7. Incorporation of new teaching approaches 
targeted at current generational learning styles. 
Bosch (2009) suggests a generational learning style 
that exists for Millennial that incorporates social 
media to meet the needs of the learner. Higher 
education educators face bridging the gap between 
generational learner needs and acceptance and use¬ 
fulness of certain technologies that Millenials have 
been using through their lifetime as well as the de¬ 
sired actions of understanding the student enrolled 
in the online course environment. One of the peda¬ 
gogical actions of an online instructor is promoter 
of class participation (Bawane & Spencer, 2009); 
this role highlights the importance of teacher feed¬ 
back and interaction. 
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mentary and community college level and facilitat¬ 
ing technology workshops. 
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